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The Editor among the Cattle Kings. 


In our recent visit to Ross county, we enjoyed the 
privilege of seeing some of the old Cattle Kings at 
their homes, whom we had before met only abroad, or 
still less satisfactorily, seen their names in the papers. 
In that broad valley are an interminable race of Re- 
nicks and Seymours, Seymour-Renicks and Renick- 
Seymours, with pedigrees longer and better than any 
in their herd-books, and withal a well-to-do and well 
| bred sort of people, from the South Branch of the Po- 
| tomac in Virginia. These 
| Anderson and others, have been the pioneers in intro- 
| 
! 


men, with Messrs. Vause, 
ducing and raising good cattle and horses in the lower 
valley. Of this class, too, is that fine old gentleman, 
John I. Van Meter, long a resident of Pike Co, but 
| now with his son in Chillicothe. From Mr. V. we 
| learned much of the basis and results of the original 
horse stock of that region. 
On a fine morning, in company with several gentle- 
men, we drove out to the splendid farm of Dr. Arthur 
Watts, whose broad and fertile acres stretch along the 
Scioto, forming one of the best plantations in the 
State. The Doctor still takes a lively interest in his 
superior herd of Short-horns and other stock, of which 
the beautiful bull Medalist is a leader. On the North 
of Chillicothe, some two miles distant, is the farm of 
Gen. Worthington, the old homestead of his father, 
The 
mansion—a heavy stone building—stands embowered 
upon the eastern edge of high table land, which 
stretches away to the rich Valley of Paint Creek on 
the West, and Northward across Pickaway and Fay- 
ette, to the plains of the Darby in Madison and Union. 
At the foot of this bluff lies the pretty water of Win- 
demere, an artificial lake scooped and dammed from a 





who was one of the early Governors of Ohio. 
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noisome swamp hole, to be a beauty and a blessing 
instead of a nuisance. This water now affords a fine 
resort for the General’s ducks and boat riders in Sum- 
mer, and for the boys and girls to skate upon in Win- 
ter, besides the more profitable yield of a crop of capi- 
tal ice, for town and country. Chéllicothe is a nice 
old town, both in and of itself and its surroundings. — 
We found our good friends, Dr Miller of the Gazette 


and Eshelman of the Advertiser, doing the honors of 










































their respective offices, like men who deserve success. 

Since our visit to Ross, we made a trip to the south- 
east corner of Clark, upon the borders of Madison and 
Greene counties, to look among the stock raisers of 
that region, and attend the cattle sale of Jacob Pierce. 
Here are famous old grazing lands, and perched upon 
the top of a great swell, overlooking his wide field, 
Alex. Waddle, of the State 
Board of Agriculture, with whom we made a comfort- 
Mr. Waddle is one of the Cattle Kings, 
He has the bull Lord Stan- 
wick, one of the highest priced of the Clark Co. im- 
portation in 1854. One excellence of this herd is, 
that Mr. W. does not ruin their breeding qualities by 


stands the residence of 
able night. 


and has a superior herd. 


forcing with over feed—a temptation too common 
among Southern cattle men,—meanwhile his cattle 
are in good working order with nothing but what they 
glean from the dry pastures of this season. 

With Mr. Waddle we rode to Pierce’s on horseback, 

















some four miles across lots, through fields and gates, 
just as they do in Kentucky. Here are the thousand 
acre farms of the Harrolds, and Cheneys, and a few 
others who occupy this paradise of Short-horns, and 
think neighbors are too near at a mile and a half.— 
Mr. Pierce had overstocked his farm, and made the 
The prices could not be 
called satisfactory on many of the thorough-bred ani- 
mals, which sold mostly below $100. One cow, Dah- 
lia, 9 years old, sold for $201 to H. H. Hankins of 
Clinton ; Frisky, 4 years old, to P. Melendy, for $155 ; 
Roselle to W. D. Mason of Madison Co., for $115; 
Mary Bates, 5 years old, to E. R. Glenn of Cham- 
paign, for $100. Others, mostly quite young stock, 
sold at prices ranging from $30 to $95. 
bull calves at $30 to $111. 


sale to reduce his herd. 


Also a lot of (, 
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The Sugar Millet. ithe exceeding juiciness and sweetness of the stalk. 
We found the eattle (several thorough-bred short 
horns, intended for exhibition at the Ohio State 
Sugar Millet raised by our friend Klippart of Cleveland ‘Fair, next at the Pennsylvania State Fair, and 
and being one of the tasting committee we found the |then at the National Cattle Show, near Philadel- 


At the Ohio State Fair we found a specimen of the 


stalks exceedingly sweet and tender. We havesome,|phia,) engaged at their mid-day repast, and never 
growing from seed which we sent to a friend in the | have we seen gourmand devour oysters, snipe, 
country last spring, which we hope to have on exhibi- woodcock, lamb s fries, or any other great delicacy 
Wn. D. Gal-| With a finer relish than that with which they were 
Si . , 
i F f js- | Cating sug et. 1e stalks and blades are 
lagher, Editor of the Western Farm Journal, of Louis-|°@"& Sugar millet. The stalks ¢ 


‘lle K ; i in Ohi th /passed under the knives of a straw cutter, and come 
y J 4 v j ye ) ong ° . . . . 

ville Ky., recently trave ing in ni, among 0 er out in pieces from one to two inches long, which 
things tells what he saw of the Sugar Millet, thus:| 46 fed to the animals four or five times a day, in 


tion among our office gatherings soon. 


Sugar Millet came up for discussion before the | such quantities as it has been ascertained that they 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, on the presenta-| will eat up clean. This and a peck of coarse meal 
tion of a couple of letters from Gov. Hammond, of| per day to each animal is all the food they receive, 
South Carolina, to Mr. Robert Buchanan, of Ohio.| and yet they are fat enough to enter upon exhibi- 
Several persons present, who have grown the su-|tion now. Observing the relish with which they 
gar millet, (known in Ohio chiefly by the name of |disposed of the cut millet, we took off the bark of 
“ Egyptian corn”) expressed themselves well satis-|some of it for the trial of our own palate, and found 
fied that it would be found to be a profitable addi-|the pith cool, juicy, pleasant, and nearly as sweet 
tion to present farm crops in the Ohio Valley, if|as our last recollection of the sugar cane of Louis- 
used only as green and dry fodder for cattle, which | iana. ; 
are extremely fond of it. One member stated that | COMPLETE SUCCESS, 
when properly ground, the seeds make good bread,| We have not now a doubt, will attend the introduc- 
and cakes almost equal to buckwheat. Another tion of Sugar Millet (Sorghum Sucre of the bo- 
was of the opinion that this plant will produce tanists) among the crops of the Ohio Valley. That 
much more seed to the acre than barley, and prove it will enable our farmers to compete with the 
of almost equal value with that grain for malt.\ planters of Louisiana in the produciton of Sugar, 
Several had fed it to chickens, and thought that it) we do not suppose; neither are we satisfied that its 
might prove to be a valuable crop if grown for! culture and manufacture into syrup will supersede 
poultry feed alone. None knew anyting about it the use of New Orleans Molasses in this region, 
as a although the experiments of Mr. Orth in Indiana, 

SUBSTITUTE FOR NEW ORLEANS MOLASSEs. {a8 detailed in our fifth number, and that of Gov. 
‘Hammond in South Carolina, as mentioned in a 
preceding section of this article, afford very strong 
evidence that such will be the case; but that it may 
\be most profitably cultivated for green soiling in 
midsummer, when pasturage is scarce, and for dry 

fodder in winter, we do not entertain a doubt; and 


But this is the aspect in which Gov. Hammond's 
letter presented it to the consideration of Mr. Bu- 
chanan. In one of them, Gov. Hammond says: 
“JT had half an acre planted, and only ground 
enough to try it. It will do here, and it will also 


do in your climate at Cincinnati. It will mature nati stp Un ental Maddie tea id 
= . ° : estimony no o be Ttreatec 12h 4 as pee ( C- 
sooner than corn, and in any climate suited to In- nd ta, Pogay 7 


dian corn. A fine syrup can be made of it at a nd ig 4s ws oo 7 rsd a _ eae profita- 
cost of eighteen or twenty cents per gallon. On “6 for ea seed, to - se gn os meal for 
an acre of land prepared as you would work it for read, cakes, etc., and possibly into malt for brew- 
sugar beets or carrots, you can, with less labor than |“ 

used tor corn, grow enough millet to make five or 
six hundred gallons of syrup. You can grind and 
boil three hundred to three hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of juice per day, producing about fifty gallons 
of syrup. I have not tried it for sugar, and I only 
desire to save some $600 or $800 annually that I 
expend for molasses for my people. It can be 
kept for grinding. I think it likely to compete 


THE CULTIVATION 
Bestowed upon that which we examined in Ohio, 
|was precisely the same as that which is required 
for the cultivation of corn. It was planted in drills 
labout three feet apart, at the rate of a half bushel 
‘of seed to the acre, which makes it thick, and pre- 
lvents the stalks from growing so large as they 
otherwise would. It was put in immediately after 
with the sugar cane of Louisiana. I think it is rene planting, and was worked with plow and cul- 
particularly valuable in your region, and hereafter | Oya * ce ms a se peda wry 
[ will give the particulars of my experiment iff at es COE. Sis gle ga. fiel bey worked. 
nang m. sey At the time of our visit it varied from six to eight 
, feet in height, and was just beginning to head out. 
nisi |The yield per acre, on what we saw, was prodig- 
With the sugar millet is a use of the plant which|ious. But of course this depends principally upon 
became known to us a couple of days after the| the strength of the soil. Any soil that will produce 
meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, |a good crop of corn, will doubtless produce a good 
during a visit to inspect some herds in Warren|crop of the Sugar Millet; and ground cultivated in 
county, Ohio. The seed had been planted with the| Millet, for summer feeding or for winter fodder, 
express intention of making this use of the growth| will wear longer than ground cultivated in corn, 
in case it should be found to answer expectations. | for the reason that the growth is cut before the seed 
That it would be so found, was predicated upon|matures. When the plant is grown for its seed, the 
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(3 the soil is probably exhausted as rapidly as in the|then, affecting vast dismay, made a rush at a high 
d growth of corn. <A second growth of the Sugar/ carriage gate, on one side of the lawn, to escape. 
Millet starts out. in a few days, upon two opposite The toremost rider galloping past the gate almost 





sides, from the first joint below the place at which | without drawing rein, bent to one side, raised it 

the plant is cut tor green feeding. On some which | and dashed it open, and then, wheeling his horse, 
| had been cut between two and three weeks, this|darted through with another rider, and went clat- 
| second growth was more than a foot long. This|tering down a rocky path, as the gate, made to 
| would make admirable forage for cattle, in a field|swing shut, closed with a bang. Two more per- 
| from which the crop had been removed, though we | formed the same feat, and the last of the train made 
| do not suppose that it would be worth cutting. an effort to shoot through at the same time. This 
| 





|was a girl of perhaps a dozen years old, and she 


| 

On this subject a subscriber in Clermont Co. writes : . | 
was mounted on, by far, the largest horse of the | 
| 

' 

| 

' 


| eas follows: |party. “There goes my horse whom I bade no- 
The farmers of Ohio have proven from actual body 1 ride !” exclaimed our companion, mock grav- 
| experiments the present year, that they can make |ity very scantily hiding his expression of good na- 
| their own sugar cheaper and a better article than | tured amusement. But the last rider was too late. 
| they can buy, by cultivating the Chinese Sugar|The gate was shutting on her, and it appeared that 
| | Cane. There is no humbug in this, it is just pre-|it must inevitably catch her powerful horse be- 
| cisely adapted to the soil and climate of Ohio,|tween its head and the shutting post. We held 
| yields a heavy crop and is immensely rich in sach-| jour breath. But a sharp, prompt, fearless pull on 
| arine matter, and the farmers of Ohio can raise|the reins of the heavy curb-bit suddenly arrested 
sugar from this plant at a cost of five cents per |the horse, and it was done with such vigor and | 
| pound. We have a lump of this sugar manufac-| such a will, that the great animal shrew his fore- | 
tured by ourselves, that we will send you, if an op-| feet high in the air, and the gate seemed to swing 
portunity occurs. CuHar_Les Ross. | under the uplifted hoofs, as it closed. In another | 
| — seers moment, it was seized by the little rider, thrown | 
| 











| | Virginia Ladies on Horseback. |open, and away she went with w hip flying, to over- 
—s — | take her companions. I thought of the wild, fear- | 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times has the following from less, graceful riders of the western plains, and won- | 
the Notes in the forthcoming Life of Thomas Jeffer-|dered whether the blood of Poeahontas, which 
son, by the Hon. Henry S. Randall : flowed in the veins of the merry party, had any- | 
| Fi ONRAES : : . P thing to do with the matter! 
| | A Virginia woman is too free, too lithe in her ; nla | 
| movements to keep up the unvarying precision ol First Fair in Williams County. 
a lay-figure. She walks abroad as if the earth 
| | was made to walk upon, though saucy breezes} [Frirenp Harris :—The first show of the Wil- | 
| throw ribands and ringlets and erring laces into||ijams County Agricultural Society passed off very | 
| | never so fine a distraction. She rides like any-| pleasantly in this place on the 7th and 8th of Oc- 
| thing else besides a dumb-jockey, or a city Miss|tober. The show far surpassed our expectations, | 
| fresh from the riding academy; nay, if the road/pot only in the number of stock and other articles | 
| be shady, or the green-sward looks temptingly elas-| entered for competition, but in the number of spec- | 
| tic and says (as everybody knows it does some-|tators present. On the 8th they were variously 
| times say,) “ Come and take a run over me,” the | estimated at from 3 to 5,000. Those most compe- | 
Virginia woman does not always find it in her|tent to judge estimated at the latter figure. In | 
heart to refuse the challenge ; but down goes the| stock we had the Short-horns, Devons and grade | 
| riding-whip, and the next moment her blood mare, | cattle, all of which would have sustained them- | 
with straight thin neck, broad red nostril, and eye|selyes creditably at the late State Fair. Horses, | 
lit to flame, is skimming like a low flying bird over le xcept sts allions, were not as well re presented in | 
the ground. |point of number as desirable. Sheep and hogs 
It is difficult for one whose eye is accustomed} were well represented ; among the latter were 
| only to females brought up at the feet of the fash-|some fine specimens, principally Suffolks. Of 
| ionable Fadaladeens, to conceive the graceful and|sheep, all were very good, mostly fine wooled. 
| free movements of a high bred Virginia woman,| Farm products were rather scarce, excepting pota- 
JS when roused into full action, not in the ball room| toes, pumpkins, squashes, and a few garden vege- 
fy at Saratoga or Newport, but at home, with the | tables which had reached the greatest magnitude 
| turf of the Old Dominion under her feet, and the| allowed to their respective kinds. In the needle 
t skies of the Old Dominion over her head. We|department were specimens of quilts, patchwork, 
- | once approached an old Virginia farm-house, with| embroidery, clothing, ete. There were some good 
x its owner, who had been for some days absent. Ajspecimens of dairy products, poultry, fruit, trades- 
n few hundred yards off, we suddenly stopped to} mans’ wares, etc.. An interesting agricultural ad- 
gaze, for, at that moment, dashing round from the|dress was delivered before the Society by A. M. 
rear of the mansion, and darting like mad through| Pratt, Esq. 











the trees, came a troop of riders at full speed, all Afte ar all e xpenses, including awards, are paid, 
of them females but one. Sweeping round the| there will remain in the treasury some thirty dol- 
house, again they disappeared ; but a circuit of a| lars. Yours truly, 





few moments again brought them in fi Davip Morrow, Pres’t. 
discovering us, they reined up for an instant; and| Williams Co., October, 1856. 
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The National Agricultural Fair. 

We have various reports about the late show of the 
U.S. Ag. Society, but we incline to the opinion that 
it was a very handsome affair, and came as near being 
a National Agricultural Show, as such an affair can 
be where most deference is paid to famous Governors, 
Politicians, Divines, and such like, who, when they 
open on such an occasion, are apt to be a little windy. 
The Tribune Reporter makes grievous complaint of 
the horse-racing tendencies of the Fair, but all agree 
that there was enough else to look at, if the visitors 
had been so disposed. It is also said the receipts— 
If this is so, 
the Philadelphia subscribers will know how to sympa- 
thise with our Springfielders. 


some $34,000—will not pay expenses. 


Of the various reports 
we select that of S. P. Chapman of N. Y., whom we 
met at our Cleveland Fair, and who went from Ohio 
to Paris, Ky., and thence to Philadelphia, so that he 
had a good opportunity for comparison of the three 
best shows of cattle held in the country this year. 
Mr. Chapman writes to the Rural New Yorker : 


The National Fair at Philadelphia did not com- 
mence with any too favorable indications of a great 
exhibition. The arrangements were very well got 
up, and were about as near completion as arrange- 
ments of the kind usually are at our migratory ex- 
hibitions. ‘The arrangements for showing stock 
were capital—the best I have yet seen—the stock 
being so placed as to give a side view. This 
showed the animals to much better advantage than 
the common method of cramming them into nar- 
row stalls, head foremost. The attendance on 
Monday was very meagre, and the indications for 
anything like a good show seemed quite doubtful. 
Tuesday seemed to increase the number of animals 
and articles considerably, and yet the attendance 
seemed very unfavorable, but Wednesday the 
grounds presented an animating spectacle. The 
whole forty acres seemed filled with human beings, 
and as the dense masses were moving in all direc- 
tions, it presented altogether one of the most im- 
posing sights [ ever beheld. Some estimated the 
attendance as high as 100,000. My own judgment 
in such matters would amount to but little, yet I 
think the number might safely be set down at 
60,000 for Wednesday and Thursday. 

The show of Cattle, as a whole, was very good, 
though not so good as I had expected to find it.— 
About nine-tenths of the Short-horns exhibited 
should be fattened and sent to the shambles with 
as little delay as possible. There were certainly 
some of the most miserable specimens of this va- 
riety that I have ever yet seen. But then the 
show contained a few exceedingly meritorious ani- 
mals, which perhaps accounted in some degree for 
the miserable appearance of the inferior ones.— 
Prominent among those exhibiting fine animals in 
this class, was Mr. Thorne, of Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
He had on exhibition his imported bull “Neptune,” 
and imported cows “ Lalla Rookh” and “ Lady 
Millicent,” and the yearlings “Peerless” and “Mis- 
tress Gwynne,” and heifer calves “Alma” and 
“ Azalia,” and a few other animals. They attract- 


~ nf 
90 





ed great attention, and I have no doubt they will 
figure conspicuously in the prize list. Thos. Rich- 
ardson, West Farms, N. Y., showed an exceed- 
ingly fine imported bull—* Duke of Cambridge.” 
Dennis Kelly, Philadelphia, also showed a fine 
bull—* Lord Barrington.” 

In Devons, the show was particularly fine, seve- 
ral of the best herds being represented by their 
best animals. Among the principal exhibitors in 
this department was Mr. Faile of West Farms, N. 
Y., Mr. Wainwright of Rhinebeck, N. Y., Wm. B. 
Dobbin of Md., Mr. Conger of N. Y., and J. H. 
McHenry of Ind. 

The show of Herefords was small, Mr. Sotham 
of N. Y., being almost the only competitor. There 
was one very fine Hereford bull, however, which 
was on exhibition at Cleveland, Ohio. I consid- 
ered him an exceedingly fine animal. There were 
but few Ayrshires. I do not recollect of more than 
one on exhibition, though there might have been 
more. The Jerseys were somewhat numerous, 
and comprised some of the best specimens I have 
ever seen of this variety. 

In sheep, the exhibition was very good indeed. 
Messrs. Betts & Brothers had some fine South 
Downs, just imported. The Silesian Merinos were 
also well represented. Their wool was exceed- 
ingly fine and beautiful. Mr. Peters of Atalanta, 
Ga., had some of his beautiful Cashmere Goats on 
exhibition. Their hair was fine, long, soft and 
curly, or perhaps I should say wary, and of a pe- 
culiar whiteness that rendered them very beautiful 
indeed. They attracted, and deservedly, great at- 
tention. The Swine consisted of a few good ani- 
mals, but as a whole it contained many more ordi- 
nary than superior specimens. I understood that 
there was a show of Poultry, but I did not succeed 
in finding it. 

The show of Horses was, however, the great at- 
traction of this exhibition. ‘There were some 300 
or more, from the heavy draught horse down to the 
little pony that you could carry in your arms.— 
Then the fast horses, the carriage horses, and in 
short all kinds of horses, as well as mules. 

ito 


Corn Stalks for Cows. 


Cor. Harris:—Can you furnish any conclusive 
evidence that there is any economy or utility in a 
corn stalk cutter? I enquired of a dairyman near 
Cincinnati. He said he had tried it, but could not 
make the cows eat the corn stalks; he had mixed 
them with meal, and the cows would lick the meal 
from the bits of stalks, but not eat them. I also 
heard of a man in Ross Co. who had tried the 
same experiment, and even gone so far as to steam 
them, with no better success ; the cattle could not 
be prevailed upon to eat the corn stalks. If such 
be the case, corn stalk cutters are not an article of 
practical utility to farmers. I should like some 
more light on the subject; as feed will be scarce 
this winter, it will be necessary to make the most 
of it. Yours, P. 

Hillsboro, O., Oct., 1856. 

Will some of our readers give their experience in 
these matters? Corn stalk cutters should crush the 
feed as well as cut it. We have seen such machines. 
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Lewis F. Allen’s Barn — Elevation and Ground Plan. 


The above cuts are an illustration of the barn of 
Lewis F. Allen, on his Grand Island farm, near 


Buffalo, N. Y., a full account of which is published | 


in the last vol. of the Transactions of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society. This plan will admit of redue- 
tion in size, if desirable for small farmers. 

The plan of the main barn, as here represented, 
is 100 feet long by 50 wide, the posts 18 feet high 
above the sill, making 9 bents. The beams are 14 
feet above the sills, which is the hight of the inner 
posts. The position of the floor and bays is readily 
understood from the plan. The floor, for a grain 
barn, is 14 feet wide, but may be contracted to 12 
feet for one exclusively of hay. The area in front 
of the bays is occupied with a stationary horse pow-| 
er, and with machinery for various farm opera- 
tions, such as threshing, shelling corn, cutting straw, 
crushing grain, etc., all of which is driven by bands 
from drums on the horizontal shaft over head, | 
which runs across the floor from the horse-power 
on the other side ; this shaft being driven by a cog) 
wheel on the perpendicular shaft round which the | 
horses travel. 

A passage, four feet wide, extends between the | 
bays and the stables, which occupy the two wings. | 
This extends up to the top of the bays, down which | 
the hay is thrown for feeding, which renders this 
work as easy and convenient as possible. 

The floor of the main barn is three feet higher 
than that of the stables. This will allow a cellar 
under it, if desired—or a deeper extension of the 
bays—and it allows storage lofts over the cattle, 
with sufficient slope of roof. A short flight of steps 
at the ends of each passage, admits easy access 
from the level of the barn floor. 

The line of mangers is two feet wide. A ma- 
nure window is placed at every twelve feet. The 
stalls are double; that is, for two animals each, 


| arate. 


ichions. A pole or scantling placed over their 
| heads, prevents them from climbing with their feet 
into the mangers, which they are otherwise very 
apt to do. 

The sheds, which extend on the three sides of 
the barn, and touch it at the rear end, are on a 
level with the stables. An inclined plane, from 
the middle of the shed, forms a rear egress for 
wagons and carts, descending three feet from the 
floor. The two rooms, one on each side of this 
rear passage, 16 by 34 feet, may be used for hous- 
ing sick animals, cows about to calve, or any other 
purpose required. The stables at the front ends of 
the sheds are convenient for teams of horses, or 
oxen, or they may be fitted for wagon houses, tool 
houses, or other purposes. The rooms, 16 feet 
square, at the inner corners of the sheds, may be 


/used for weak ewes, lambs, or for a bull stable. 


Racks or mangers may be fitted up in the open 
sheds for feeding sheep or young cattle, and yards 
may be built adjoining, on the rear, six or eight in 
number, into which they may run and be kept sep- 
Barred partitions may separate the differ- 
ent flocks. Bars may also enclose the opening in 
front, or they may, if required, be boarded up 
tight. Step ladders are placed at convenient in- 
tervals for ascending the shed lofts. A granary 
over the machine room is entered by a flight of 
stairs. Poles extending from bay to bay, over the 
floor, will admit the storage of much additional hay 
or grain. A one-sided roof is given to the sheds, 
(instead of a double-sided,) to throw all the water 
on the outside, in order to keep the interior of the 
yards dry. Eave troughs take the water from the 
roofs to cisterns. The cisterns, if connected by an 
underground pipe, may be all drawn from by a 
single pump, if necessary. 





which are held to their places by a rope and chain, 
attached to a staple and ring at each corner of the 
stall. This mode is preferred to securing by stan- 


An important advantage of placing the stables 
'in the wings of the barn is, that it obviates the 
‘common objection, that liquid manure from the 
stalls rot the sills. 
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Bees. 





Worker 


Drone Queen 
The Little Pilgrim for October, has an article on 
Bees, from a most charming work, called “A Tour 
Round my Garden,” translated from the French of 
Alphonse Karr, and revised and edited by the dis- 
tinguished English naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
ma, 2. B. Bs 
marks upon the nature and habits of bees, which, 
though they have been studied and written about 
by hundreds of people, from Aristotle, Pliny and 
Virgil down, the world has really known very 
little about. After quoting and laughing at a num- 
ber of gravely ridiculous statements made by these 
old writers, in which a great deal of ingenious un- 
truth is mixed with a very little truth, he says: 
We will content ourselves, in the journey we are 
about to make round my hive, with the things we 
shall see with our two eyes. 
the opening of the hive! 


We take some interesting 


re- 


What a concourse at 
Never was the public 


square of a great city witness of such agitation !—| 
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or ten thousand workers, without sex. The queen 
Of 
these eggs, some will produce females like herself; 


others, males; 


lays at least six thousand eggs in a year! 


and the remainder, in still greater 
numbers, workers without sex. Whilst the queen 
is engaged in the duties of providing another gen- 
eration, all the workers are busy with the cradles 
and the food of the numerous family which she 


| will soon bring into the world. 


| 


Some bees are coming out in great haste, and fly-| 


ing away to a distance in search of provisions, 
whilst others are returning loaded with them. We 
must, in the first place, ascertain what the bees 
thus go to seek in the neighboring country. The 
first thing is a sort of resin, called propolis, which 
they find upon certain trees—firs, yews, birches, 
etc, : 


next pollen, or the fecundating powder of 


flowers, of which they make bee-bread ; and then | 


they plunder the nectaries of flowers for a juice 
which becomes honey. 

Here is one bringing materials. After having 
rolled itself in the pollen of flowers, it has, with its 
hind feet made spoon fashion, and armed with 
hairs as rough as those of a brush, gathered to- 


j 


gether in little pellets the grains of pollen which | 


have remained about the hairs with which its body 
is covered. ‘There are five or six bees whose bas- 
kets are well laden. 
burden from a single flower; and it is easy to as- 
certain from what flower, however far it may grow 
from the hive. The powder this one bears is 
white ; the bee has been wallowing, if we may use 


covered with brown powder, has been plundering 
the tulips. That yellow pollen comes from the 
blossoms of a melon, etc., ete. Some of those who 
arrive enter the door; others deliver up their pro- 


Some have collected their| 


} 


Then arrives a period when the workers have 
a great operation to perform ; the males have com- 
pleted their destiny, and being from that time use- 
less and an incumbrance, the workers make a gen- 
eral massacre of them, and cast their carcasses out 
of the colony. The queen begins to lay; followed 
by a train of working bees, she commences her 
the cells. When, after examining 
the interior of one of these cells, she finds it to her 
mind, she deposits an egg in it and resumes her 
march. During all this time, the workers which 
surround her lick her, clean her, and offer her 
honey with their little trunks. All the cells are 
not of the same size; some of similar forms to the 
ordinary cells destined to contain provisions, and 
to serve as nests for the eggs which are to produce 
common bees, are larger by a ninth than these ; 
they will be the cradles of the males. Others of a 
different form, of a rounded and oblong figure, are 
destined to contain the eggs which will become fe- 
males like the queen. 

Bees employ admirable econemy in the use of 
their wax. Several learned geometricians have 
endeavored to prove what should be the form of 
cells that would require the least possible wax, and, 
as the result of their problem, have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is exactly that which is adopted 
by the bees. Well, but when the object is to build 
a royal cell, they renounce this economy altogeth- 
er; a single one of these cells requires as much 
wax asa hundred and fifty ordinary cells. Ac- 
cording to the time of year, the queen chooses, for 
depositing her eggs, of these three sorts of cells.— 
Such of the cells as contain the provision of honey 
are hermetically sealed with lids of wax; those in 
which the eggs are placed are left uncovered; 
these eggs are of a bluish white. Two days after- 
wards, from this egg issues a worm; several times 
in the course of the day a working bee brings it 
food. A bee often passes over several cells with- 


progress over 


out stopping; the reason of which is that it finds 


the worms sufficiently provisioned. In proportion 


|with the growth of the worms, their food, a kind of 
such a word, in a mallow, whilst his companion, | 


\tial, and is otherwise composed. 


pap which they give them, becomes more substan- 
A paste quite 


different in taste is given to the worms which are 


to become queens. At the end of six days the 
worms are about to be transformed, and no more 


visions to other bees who receive them at the door,| food is brought to them; the workers fasten them 


and as soon as they have got rid of their burden,|into their cells by placing lids of wax over them. 


they resume their flight. 
busy inside of the hive than without; these make 
with wax hexagonal cells, in which others come 
and disgorge honey ; other cells are kept empty ; 
these are the nests destined for the young bees. 
The hive is peopled by three sorts of bees ; first, 
one female, that is the queen; males, called drones, 
to the number of nearly two thousand ; and eight 


|out of the cell. 


They are not at all less} The worm thus shut up lines its dwelling with a 


hanging of extremely fine silk, and then undergoes 
two transformations. At the second it is a perfect 
bee. 

The bee opens the lid with its teeth, and comes 
During this time other bees clean 
out the cell that has just been abandoned, taking 


|away the cast-off vestments of the worm, and car- 
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rying them out of the hive; with equal care they 
remove the little particles of wax which may have 
fallen into the cell when the lid 1_— 
Other bees tear away all that remains of this lid. 
In a word, they restore the cells to a condition to 


was plerced.— 


receive a fresh egg, or to become a magazine for 
honey. The young bee enters at once upon its 
functions ; two hours after its birth you could not 
recognize it but by its color, which is rather gray, 
whilst the others become reddish as they grow old. 
As soon as its wings are smooth and shining, it 
goes out, flies away, and does not return till laden. 
But not only one bee at a time is thus born, more 
than a hundred issue from their cells on the same 
day ; so that, at the end of a few weeks, the hive 
is over-peopled. 

One morning, you observe a kind of revolution. 
The activity which reigned round the hive has 
suddenly disappeared. A few bees only come out 
and return, lightly laden. A colony is about to 
separate itself from the parent hive, and go and 
seek another home. About ten o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun shines brightly, a great 
buzzing is heard in the hive; some bees fly out in 
a tumultuous state—they precede the old queen. 
She soon appears ; she is much longer and larger 
than the working bees; her wings scarcely extend 
over half the length of her body ; her hind feet are 
not hollowed into the shape of a spoon; she has no 
necessity for traveling far, and brings home no bur- 
dens. She is not destined to work. Her particu- 
lar part is to be, literally, the mother of her people. 

At no great distance, the first bees that come out 
go and heap themselves up in large clusters around 
the branch of some tree; the queen comes amongst 
them ; then all the bees, before spread about in the 
air, come and cling around her. Most of these are 
young workers, who follow the fortunes of their 
royal mother ; some old ones, however, of a rest- 
less character, come out with the colony and aban- 
don the metropolis. There they remain assembled 
for more than a quarter of an hour, and sometimes 
much longer; then they resume their flight in 
search of a more convenient establishment. It is 
during these moments of hesitation and immobility, 
that the swarm is easily swept entire into a hive in 
which, finding themselves comfortably installed, 
they remain willingly, and on the morrow com- 
mence their labors. If by chance a part only of 
the swarm has been taken, and the queen is not 
among the captives, none of the bees will work ; 
there will be neither 


hive. The motive which gives such ardor to the 


workers, is the certainty of having among them a| 


fruitful mother, whose young family it is their duty 
to feed and bring up. 

In general the drones have remained, if not all, 
almost all, in the old hive. The other queens are 
massacred, and their bodies dragged out. It some- 
times happens that at the moment of the coming 


out of the swarm, two young mothers at once pre-| 
tend to the sovereignty of the new colony. In| 
fact, sometimes twenty of them are born in a sin-| 


gle hive. If two queens come out at the same 
time, the swarm divides, but unequally ; each of 
the two queens establishes herself and her parti- 
sans upon a different branch. 


yax nor honey made in the) 
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It is evident that when two voung mothers leave 


the old hive at the same time, the bees must make 
a choice: but it is difficult to ascertain what deter- 
mines that choice. I cannot think it can be pre- 
; the gold which poets have discovered on her 
person, and which humble prose must translate 
russet 


. ’ 
CIseLy 


into a brown. There is nothing to prove 


that bees attach the same value to gold that we do. 

1 do not perceive that yellow birds enjoy 
greater consideration among other birds. The 
golden-crested regulus, so called by men because it 
has on its head a tuft of orange-colored feathers, 
does not appear to have succeeded in getting its 
royalty acknowledged among the other inhabitants 
of the air. But nevertheless the poets and others 
have only been deceived in the explanation they 
have given of the preference of the swarm for one 
of the two young queens. It is true, that in gen- 
eral the young bees, in this case, decide in favor of 
the redder of the two mother bees. It is true, that 
the one that is first abandoned and then put to 
death is of a darker color; but there is no neces- 
sity for attributing these two so different fates to 
the various virtues of the first, or the hideous vices 
of the second, nor even to her having a great belly. 
I mentioned, not far back, that young bees are 
brown, and that they become red as they grow old. 
I have likewise told you, that at their birth their 
bellies were larger than they would be afterwards. 
The preference of the bees is simply for that one 
of the two queens which is the elder, and who con- 
sequently has become in a state to prove a mother 
before her departure from the hive, because she 
alone promises them with certainty that which is 
the sole cause of their labors, the sole motives of 
their zeal. 

The government of the bees, I must admit, has, 
with reason, been represented as a model of the 
best monarchy that can possibly exist; but it was 
very wrong to give them laws and a code, judges, 
advocates, and police officers. What constitutes 
the excellence of this government is, that the bees 
have none of these, and that they don’t want them, 
because every one has its part to play, and never 
dreams of playing another; because workers never 
think of becoming drones, and drones never intrigue 
to be above queens. 


+2ee + 


Mvuskincum.—Friend Harris :—Our County 
Fair, held on the Ist, 2d and 3d insts., was quite 
successful. The show of vegetables, though re- 
spectable, was not quite so good as last year, owing 
to the drouth, but that of stock was better than at 
any former Fair. Some of the best stock raisers, 
who have hitherto stood aloof, are now taking hold 
\of the work. The receipts at the gate were $988, 
\the two hundred we receive from the county make 
jin all $1,188, as the products of this year. 

Yours truly, 
C. SPRINGER. 


Meadow Farm, Oct. 11, 1856. 


oe 


PotTaTOEs were bought to-day from the wagons 
at 40 cents. We learn that the potatoe crop is 
| very abundant, and that the price will probably 
|reach a still lower figure.— Toledo Blade. 
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|to the best ever held—that they were hard to beat— 
jand that in such and such departments they came 
\fully up to the State Fair, all of which is at worst only 
lan amiable delusion that we would not rudely break 
| for the world. And when they tell us triumphantly 
ee the receipts amounted to such a sum, showing 
conclusively that it must have been a big fair, we will 
only admonish them that this is only a confirmation 
SS : 3 of our first proposition—that the fair has a place in the 
paper ; affections of the people, and that they will turn out 
the Editor's Table. |and pay their money, whether there is much of a show 
eae : _ . |; or not. 
= Sinn Agricultural Fairs of 1856. | But there has been drawn from some ancient caves, 
. | a set of wise moralists, who have set themselves up to 
| prescribe what people should like and what they should 


eral notices and descriptions of all the County Fairs, | dislike, at the agricultural fairs. 





ee ee ee 








Several years ago it was our practice to publish lib- 


And because a ma- 
jority of the people chose to look at what was alive 
and lively, these very good teachers have set them 
down as bad folks that had no business at the show, 
and if perchance a lady whisked by in the saddle, they 
straightway exclaim that she had better be at home 
nent interest ; and as we have no wish but to meet} over the wash tub ! Very charitable all this, and very 
jcomplimentary. But thou, O! wise one, who would’st 
deavored to obey orders. Indeed, it is but reasonable |}, ,ye al] hands at the fairs go and lie down with the 
that the details of the various Fairs should be left to| calves and the piggies, with a big squash for a pillow, 
the local press of the several counties, whose duty and| 4, contemplate the glories of a nine patch bed quilt, 
privilege it is, to spread such matters fully before their} cot thy wits to work to devise other and better attrac- 
readers. But we shall be justified in taking a general | tions, and we will give thee credit for more sense than 
view of the subject, and in making such notes and| 


| this fault-finding at horse fanciers now entitles thee 
suggestions as experience has developed in the pro-| to, 


but this course did not meet with favor from a major- 
ity of our readers, who said that as these Fairs were 
only of local interest, and withal so much alike, that 
they preferred we should fill the pages of the Ohio 
Cultivator with matters of more general and perma- 


the interests and desires of our readers, we have en- 


Yea, invent and improve—the people are not very 
gress of time, to the credit or discredit of our agricul-| }ard to be pleased ; but while there is nothing better 
tural exhibitions. | than a trotting horse to be looked at, do not rail at 
First. We may say, with few local exceptions, the | them for admiring that; and while the people are en- 


annual agricultural fair holds a prominent place in the joying themselves in a decent way, as they generally 


regards of our industrial population, and of those} do, jet no blatherskite poke in his unmannerly nose to 
whose patriotism or sympathy leads them to desire the 


| spoil their amusement. 
prosperity of the working classes. This is evident 





Of the particular character of the various County 
Fairs this Fall, we have observed that the people in- 
| terested are generally pleased with them. Live stock, 
seen on exhibition. The great heart of the people is| particularly horses, and machinery seem to have been 
right on this subject, which is the most important and) the leading features. We wish the mechanics—those 
encouraging aspect of the case. On the other hand,| who make farm implements—would exhibit ten times 


it is plain to us, who have made a business of visiting | more than they do. Horses, cattle and hogs pay so 
fairs for some years past, from one extreme of the) wo) that the 


State to another, that the substantial interest of the| 


from the abundant outpouring of the people at the 





fairs, even where they know there is but little to be 


*y hardly need any other spur to improve- 
ment. Field cultivation needs most encouragement, 
exhibitions has fallen off, and that the contributions,| and the right management of lands is becoming a 


instead of being made up by a class of persons who| question of serious concern. Large farms, half tilled, 
produce, and compete simply from motives of healthful | 


| have been a great curse to the West. Cut them up 
emulation, come now more from those who use the 


and make the most of them and their produce, is what 
would double our profits. There ought to be far more 
So that/ attention to farm and field premiums,—gardens, or- 


those who have stock or implements to sell, are the| chards, and homestead arrangements,—and to reach 
most active competitors. 


agricultural fair as an advertisement for their enter- 





prising (and justifiable) business operations. 


We do not find fault with | this, the agricultural society should be brought close 
them—on the contrary we commend their sagacity,| to every man’s door. And this is a hint to a subject 
but we do regret that the people at large do not feel| which we wish to discuss some time, of the relative, 
the importance of bringing the best of their produc-| possible, probable and actual benefit of large and small 
tions, and thus making up a genuine home show, not | 


district societies. We have a private opinion of our 
for boasting but to rejoice over. 


}own on the subject of these large and costly flam ex- 
True, many of our cotemporaries clap their hands,|hibitions, and how much they pay in real value upon 
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the investment, but our space admonishes us that we 
have talked long enough on this subject for this 


time. 
-72eo 


The State Fairs and Like Exhibitions. 





The readers of the Ohio Cultivator will expect us 
to say a few words by way of a general view of the 
We do not like to be 
obliged to draw comparisons, especially when every 
body thinks theirs is best, and we saw no exhibitions 
outside of our glorious Ohio this year. 


larger exhibitions of this season. 


The papers 
have a systematic style of lying about these big shows, 
so we can only get the truth from those who are in 
the habit of going abroad from State to State, and 
comparing one with another. 

First of all the State Fairs in magnitude and suc- 
cess, came that of Ohio. 
$17,000, but bare receipts are not a sure index of at- 


The receipts were some 


tendance, we have had larger crowds and less money, 
but the plan adopted this year, cut off the swindling 
and cheating. 

Next in satisfaction, we should judge, was the State 
Fair of Kentucky, rivaling ours in cattle and horses, 
and with a good show of implements. 

Illinois made a good show of live stock and a big 
show of implements, and was attended by a pretty 
large crowd, but does not seem to have filled the pat- 
tern set by its friends. 

The New York State Fair was hardly in keeping 
with the size of the State, and its want of sufficient 
excellence is laid partly to bad weather and partly to 
its being held where folks did not want to go. 

Wisconsin is said to have had a good little Fair, es- 
pecially in farm products and implements. Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, seem to have had less suc- 
cess than in some other years. We have no satisfac- 
tory report from Iowa yet. Connecticut had a rousing 
Fair for a little old sleepy State, and by the way we 
are astonished to learn that Ladies’ Riding is tolerated 
at some of the Fairs in that State, and said to be well 
done. New Jersey had a great outpouring of the peo- 
ple, but a little outpouring of any thing else to be seen, 
though some big folks made it up in talk. 

The best exhibition of fast horses this season has 
been recently held in Boston, Mass., on the grounds 
occupied by the U. S. Ag. Society last year. This is 
by a Company who have a lease of the grounds and 
fixtures, and who use it for pleasure drives and trots. 
At this show the most famous of the Yankee horses 
were on the ground. The two great stakes were con- 
tested for,one by Flora Temple and Lancet for $1,000, 
won by Flora in three straight heats—best time, 
2.36} ; the other between Ethan Allen and the Drew 
horse, for $1,000, won by Ethan Allen. The famous 
pacing mare Pocahontas, raised in Ohio and got by 
Cadmus, figured at this exhibition, and was sold to 
Reuben S. Denny of Leicester, Mass. 

Of the Salem Horse Fair we made brief mention at 
the time. Quite recently a similar exhibition was got 
up at Youngstown, Mahoning Co., and passed off quite 
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, Arann 
lively, though we should judge this was intended more 
for fun and fast boys than the others, and finally ended 
in a mule race, in which, the editor of the Mahoning 
Register says, some of the mules went, and some of 
them didn’t went! 


-72ee + 


Closing up the Fall Work. 


Tue Barn.—On account of the drouth this season, 
feeding of stock has commenced unusually early. For 
the same reason, farmers have had a good opportunity 
to get their feeding arrangements in first rate order. 
Now is the time, if it has not been attended to before, 
to fix up the sheds, and racks, and boxes, so as to keep 
the animals from the storms, and save the feed from 
waste. Have the divisions of the yards all complete, 
so that each class of stock can be kept by itself when 
desired, as each class may require different treat- 
ment. 

Horse Srastes should be looked to, so that the an- 
imals may be protected from air draughts coming di- 
recrly upon their bodies and especiall¥ upon their legs, 
and yet allow of a pretty free ventilation above. They 
should not be dark, as this injures the eyes of the 
horses. If you have not plenty of straw for bedding, 
go to the saw mill and haul in a lot of dry saw dust- 
This will save straw and make an excellent bed, and 
at the same time form a liberal and cheap contribution 
to the manure heap, and if the cattle in stable should 
have a little bed for their fore parts, it would pay in 
the same way, as well as add to their comfort. It is 
mighty hard, especially for working horses and oxen, 
to be obliged to lie upon the soft side of a plank after 
a hard day’s work, or at any other time ; only see how 
stiffly the poor things get up in the morning, after you 
have got out from your comfortable feather bed and 
straw bed, and then they are so much cleaner. 

Tue VEGETABLES must not be forgotten. Do not 
leave the potatoes, apples, cabbages, etc., exposed 
until they are half ruined by the frosts and rain, (which 
latter we hope to have by and by.) This is a charm- 
ing time to have all these things attended to; and 
withal in finishing up the Fall work, do not forget 
that the year is almost out for which you subscribed 
for the Ohio Cultivator, and that now the great politi- 
cal battles have been fought, the farmers should turn 
their attention to home interests, and double the cir- 
culation of our paper in their neighborhoods for next 
year. Friends, think of this in season, and talk it 


over among your neighbors. 
a 

Gitperoy.—In writing of the horses at Massillon, 
we made mention of the colt “ Gilderoy,” shown by 
R. W. Buck, of Judge Kelly’s Estramadura farm. We 
are reminded that this fine young stallion was reported 
in the State Fair premium list as a gelding, which is 
a mistake of course. We shall not quarrel with 
Judge Kelly, when he says, in calling our attention to 
this error: “ He is from the old Massillon Morgan and 
a full Morgan mare, and I think the best specimen of 
,a horse in Ohio.” 
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| taking care to protect them from frost at night, and 
| afterwards put them in a well lighted cellar or pit, 
| where they should barely be kept from freezing, and 
| have air admitted occasionally in mild weather, but no 
| water given them. A common sitting room is quite 
too warm, forcing them to a sickly growth, and termi- 
nating their life before Spring. A green house, kept 


on ms ia quite cool during winter, is perhaps the best for pre- 
a H 0 R T : eu L TURAL 7 serving verbones. | M. B. B. 
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Suggestions about Flowering Plants. Tricks of the Tree Pedlers. 





Preserving Dantia Rootrs.—We lost our entire 





Our old friend, S. H. Ellis, who does something at 


stock of Dahilias last winter by not being quite pre-|the nursery business at New Moscow, Coshocton Co., 


pared for a sudden cold snap about the first of Decem-| has sent us an article, rather too long for our use, on 
ber, when the roots were stored in the barn to dry>| the frauds practised upon the farmers in many parts 
preparatory to putting them in the cellar. Dahlia|of Ohio during a few years past, by the pretended 
roots must be kept entirely from frost, and also from | agents of distant nurserymen. 

moisture, as they are sure to rot if stored away in a| He says: It seems to be a thing of nature for some 
cellar like app! s or potatoes. We have kept them people to pay their money for articles brought a long 


eee ee deemed , ; 2 : 
well in a good dry cellar, by hanging them up oN | distance, when better ones of the same kind can be 


nails driven in the joists over head ; also by packing |paq nearer home for a less price. * * * A couple 


them in a box and filling in with perfectly dry sand. |of men came into this county the past winter as agents 


Perhaps dry saw dust would answer full as well—and| for the «old Rochester Nursery,” and with smooth 
fine charcoal would be still better—placing the box in | tongue and much sophistry they told the folks that 
the dryest and warmest part of the cellar. At the | there were no fruits to be had in the nurseries of Ohio 
nurseries it is common to preserve the roots under the | at all to be compared with those from Rochester, and 
staging in a cool green house, or in a cellar made for| this was the reason why the Ohio nurserymen sold 
such purposes, where a little artificial heat can be se-| their trees for about half the price of the Rochester 
cured in the severest weather. | trees. In this way, they persuaded the simple ones to 
Cuina Roses, and other varieties that need protect- | subscribe for a lot of trees, and without being aware 
ing in winter, standing in open greund, should have ajof it,in a majority of cases, to sign a note for the 
mound of earth drawn up around them, to protect the | amount of the bill, which note is then transferred to 
roots and lower parts of the stems, then if the tops are |a third person who delivers the trees at some place 
killed, they will soon be renewed in the Spring. In| specified, and if the note is not paid instanter, it is put 
addition to this, if thought necessary, a slight cover of|in suit, no matter whether the trees are dead or alive, 
straw may be tied around them in the form of a cone ;| Fr the kinds specified or not. 
or if its unsightliness is not regarded, surround the | The following are the prices at which these men 
plants with coarse litter from the stable. furnished trees: Pears, not of rare sorts, $1 each ; 
Remember that in protecting trees or shrubs from plums and cherries, 75 cts. ; apples, peaches, currants, 


es . . . . * ° > iec OF 2 “J 7 
injury in winter, it is the sum and winds, quite as much | °8eberries, etc., 25 cts., more or less, as they could 
catch it. The trees when delivered were so badly 


bruised and broken at the root, that but few of them 
could be expected to live, and at best could only be- 
come harbors for borers and other insects attracted to 
them by the bruises and dead spots. Again, the se- 
lection of varieties when left to the agents, as was 
commonly done, was often such as are of little or no 
value in this climate ; and some of the names are not 
to be found in any book or catalogue. 

The remedy which our friend Ellis recommends, as 
the best means by which farmers can protect them- 
selves against such imposition, is the diffusion of intel- 
, ligence by means of agricultural papers, the mere ad- 
their verbenas as they wish to save, should at once do vertisements in which ought to be sufficient to save 


so ; selecting small and well rooted plants, and taking any reader from being duped by these Yankee tree 
up as much earth with the roots as possible ; set them pedlers “23 


in pots or boxes, with free drainage at the bottom ; x? 
water the roots moderately to give them a start, and Scear Cane IN Minnesota.—We learn from 
set them in a warm place on the south side of a house,|the Winona Republican, that W. B. Bunnell, of 
where they may stand till danger of hard freezing,| Homer, in that Territory, has this season success- 
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as the cold, that we need to guard against. 


Care oF VERBENAS IN WinTER.—Owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the ground, the verbenas are still 
living in our gardens, although numerous sharp frosts 
have occurred during the past month. The great se- 
cret for preserving these roots alive in a cellar or cold 
frame, is keeping them dry—for while in a dry state 
they will bear severe freezing ; but if kept wet or 
moist, a very little frost destroys them, and they are 
also liable to mould or “damp off,” as the gardeners 
say. 

Those who have not already taken up as many of 
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fect as when they were laid down. 
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fully experimented on the cultivation of sugar cane. 
Mr. Lb. thinks it doubt, and 
next year will devote several acres to this crop, 


will succeed, without 


which has so generally been supposed to be neces- 
sarily confined to the extreme South. 


Savine Tenper Raspserries.—The editor of 
the Germantown Telegraph, says of saving tender | 
vines in Winter: 

With our Orange raspberry—which is the very 
best variety we ever saw, though not quite hardy 
—trenches were dug from eight to ten inches in 
depth, the canes or stocks laid into them, and cov- 
ered well over from three to six inches with soil, 
butts and all. They came out in the spring as per- 
They should 
be pruned before laying down, and of course the 
grape vine should be also. Raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes, ete., can be pruned just as safely 
in the autumn as at any other time. 


A Sure Remepy ror Poison.—Sugar of lead, 
dissolved in new milk and warmed till it curdles, 
will cure the poison of ivy or elder, or any other 
poisonous vine or weed. It should be made so 
strong that it will have a stringent taste, and the 
part affected wet with it occasionally. Sugar of 
lead, as well as all other dangerous medicines about 
a house, should be plainly labeled. RoseLva. 


~ sere 


Upland Cranberries—Wheat and Chess. 


Epitor Onto Curtivator:—I send you a 
sample of the upland cranberry, grown this dry 
summer on as dry land as you have in the city of 
Columbus, without watering. But they need the 
same care and watering that the strawberry does, 
to ensure a good crop, Norton Case. 

Licking Co., Oct., 1856. 

N. B.—I wonder if I can get some of Mr. Bea- 
ver’s wheat that will turn to chess? Been farmer 
or miller over forty years, and never saw the like. 
Will give five dollars for one pint of wheat that 
will turn to chess, or hybridize, or mix in any way, 
except mechanically. Not that I want the breed, 
but for a curiosity. N. C. 

Notre.—With the above we received a sample of the 
cranberries, which are very good in and of themselves, 
but we are not so well assured of the general practi- 
cability or profit of cultivating them in the way our 
friend Case does. 


A small lot for amateur cultivation 
may do well enough, but will they pay as a garden 
crop? The fable of wheat turning to chess has been 
so fully discussed in the earlier vols. of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, that we hope nobody will stir it up again.—Ep. 


Savinc Winter Aprres.—If you want to enjoy 
good apples next Winter, now is the time to ensure it, 
by putting them up carefully. Select only perfectly 
sound apples, pack them in barrels or boxes, in dry, 
hard wood sawdust, so as not to touch each other, and 
you will be paid for your pains when you come to eat 
them. Apples are very scarce in many places, and 
on account of the dry season have ripened early, and 
will not keep first rate for next winter. It will pay to 
give them a little extra care in packing.—Eb. 
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the choice papers we have on hand. 


| will not spoil. 


Dome Miscellany, 


The favors of our good contributors have so filled 


our table, that we are obliged to put up a leaf to-day 
over in our fruit patch ; and still we cannot get in half 
Never mind! 
send them on ; long evenings are at hand, and they 
Cuttivator Mary has returned to 
her Ledgers and Mail books, from her all Summer 
rambles in Yankee land, as plump as a partridge and 
in June, and she has lots of 


as rosy aS a morning 


things to tell the Cultivator readers. Mrs. Gace has 
sent us a spirited history of the St. Louis Fair for next 
No 


pictures for children. 


Mrs. Batrenam has written a good article about 
RosELia sends some scraps for 
housekeepers. We are under a thousand obligations. 
Keep doing so, and next year we shall build an addi- 
tion to our Cultivator kitchen-parlor, that will hold a 
jolly big tea-party.—Ep. 


+ 7ee-+ 


* 
Hints for Housekeepers. 


A bright coal fire looks decidedly cheerful this even- 
ing, and reminds us that winter is at hand, and it is 
high time that we put ourselves in complete readiness 
for its visit. The chests of woolens must be opened 
with care, so that any luckless moth that may have 
harbored there, may be safely deposited in the fire, 
and not on the carpet, to pursue its destructive work. 

Shake up the clothes and give them a good airing, 
and now that the chests are empty, it will be well to 
fold the thin dresses and other articles of summer 
wear that will not be wanted again, and lay them in, 
away from all dust and whatever else will injure them. 
Don’t put any thing away soiled, nor any thing 
starched, as either dirt or starch will rot them ; and 
articles that will bear washing, had better first be 
washed and then put away without ironing, as they 
will be less yellow, and look fresher in the Spring, if 
freshly ironed. 

Are the children’s order for winter ? 
Don’t suffer the little ones to go insufficiently clad, 
when the cold weather first comes on, for they may 


clothes in 


get a cold that will last them a large part of the win- 
ter, or if it does not, may prepare the way for a suc- 
cession of colds to follow after. School, too, will com- 
mence soon, and al] the children that are to attend it, 
should commence at the first, if they wish to reap all 
the profit. So if the winter clothes are not yet ready, 
would it not be well to hire a little assistance, and 
have it done speedily ! 

Dress the children warmly, remembering the old in- 
junction to keep the head cool and the feet warm, for 
the order is too commonly reversed. Do not leave 
bare necks, legs and arms—they are not pretty, for 
they suggest the idea of discomfort, and certainly they 
expose and must injure the health. The idea that it 
will harden them, is a great error; it will be much 
more likely to lay them in their graves. 


But while insisting that children should be dressed 
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warmly, we would also urge that they should not be 


contined too closely to the house. Accustom them to 


the out-door air before it becomes intensely cold, and 
keep it up through the season. It will do them good, 
if warmly dressed. See that the house is “ banked 
up,” and put listing at the bottom of the doors, so that 
the floor may be warm enough 
play on without getting cold feet. 


7~ eee 


J. C. B. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Aunt Fanny Waketh Up. 


How are all the C ultiv ator family circle this morn- 
ing? Dear Aunt Fanny, how is she? In her far 
city home. on the sunset side of the Father of Waters, 
hath she found so many friends that those in the 
Buckeye State are forgotten !’’-—Covusin NETTIE. 


Never mistaken in all your life, Nettie, 
than in daring even to make the suggestion that 
Aunt Fanny could forget the cheerful cirele in 
which for so many years she found a place, and 
where so oft, in striving to do good, she found her 
own heart made better and stronger for life. You 
ask why so seldom of late I write for the Cultiva- 
tor. Don’t you know, dear Nettie, that old aunties 
get prosy and tedious, and as the young folks grow 
into manhood and womanhood, they (the young 
folks) seem to become the receivers of all the 
thoughts and feelings garnered up in the old minds, 
till at last the old vessels being empty, grow rick- 
ety and leaky, and don’t hold much for any body’s 
benefit! That is my case, exactly. 

Once I wrote 


“ 


more 


Oh no! I'm not old !”’ 

nor am I going now to pour out a dolorous com- 
plaint, but only to say, that I can’t do a washing, 
get dinner, and write a poem all in one forenoon, 
as L once could. Then there is no place like the 
city to take the poetry out of things. Poetry, to 
be sure! Inthe clouds of dust that load down 
every spire of grass, why a sniff at my heliotropes, 
that are struggling to live in the door-yard, would 
set me to sneezing worse than a pinch of Macca- 
boy such as old Mrs. P used to use when I 
was a child, with a vanilla bean in it. Didn’t I 
like to have her come to our house with her round 
black snuff box in her long side pocket! Wan’t 
that snuff box a curiosity, though; with a ship in 





to her eyes, crying after somebody gone to sea. I 
used to think it was poor “crazy Kate,” that Cow- 
per told of in his Task : 

‘Kate had a lover once 


He went to sea and died, 
And Kate is crazed.’ 


There is material enough in those three lines to| 
make a novel in these “days, of two vols. octavo, | 
worth one dollar twenty-five. 
But what did I begin about ? 
flowers. Well, they are clothed with dust instead | 
of beauty. First the cold Spring put them back, | 
then the drought stinted them, then the cold Au- 
gust discouraged them, then the frost king just 
touched his foot lightly on the cypress vines, took 
a pinch at the ends of the corn leaves, was de- 
cidedly spiteful to the beans, and then put off with 
himself to nip the life out of all the corn fields and 


Oh, dust on my 


for the little ones to! 


full sail, and a little woman with an apron held up. 
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inasialias patches in Illinois, leaving my pet dahlias, 
whose roots came all the way from my own native 
ills in Ohio, to blossom and grow for a while 
longer with me. And now, just as the yellow 
leaves are falling from the hickory that stands by 
the well, and the swallows are twittering their fare- 
| wells on the house-tops, just as politics in Ohio are 
coming to a culminating point, here come my dah- 
\lias all out in full bloom, covered over and over, 
‘inside and outside, permeated to their heart’s core 
| with free soil; just like Ohio, just like me. But 
|while it puts you in Ohio into poetical moods, it 
takes the poetry all out of my flowers, only as they, 
even in their sad state, still remind me of home and 
the loved ones left behind. 

We are eating sweet corn, too, day by day, the 
seeds of which grew in fatherland; our beans 
trace their ancestry to the old tribes of the Mus- 
kingum; my cantelopes came from a friend 
Ohio. Think you I forget? No, no! I do not 
forget; but new cares engross, new duties demand, 
new ideas excite, new friends require; and while I 
do not forget the old ones, they are shrined away 
as holy things, while the stirring stream of the Now 
floats over them, for the day and the hour, keeping 
them sacred for the coming time. 

Aunt Fanny. 
<.00-+ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farm Boy. 


Harry Wood was one of those unfortunate boys 
who are always “ getting into scrapes.” He was 
always on the eve of exploding with suppressed 
laughter in the meeting house, when the minis- 
ter’s eye, or his mother’s or Squire Pew’s turned 
on him with a look of disgust and severity that 
“nearly cut him in two,” as he afterwards declared 
in confidence to Mat Lawyer, his bosom friend.— 
Harry's mother was a widow, a woman of high 
spirit, strong intellect and noble heart ; but in spite 
of these good qualities Harry ran away from his 
home, and made an unsuccessful effort to become a 
sailor. After wearing out his clothes, sleeping un- 
der wagons in the good city of Boston, and starv- 
ing everywhere, he made up his mind to return 
home. He appeared at the cottage gate with a 
quaking heart; his mother espied “him from the 
window ; attempting to rise, she sunk back in her 
chair pale and helpless in her joy. With return- 
ing strength, came a firm resolution to the moth- 
er’s heart. The lad hung about the yard for hours, 
‘and no notice was taken of him ; when night came, 
his anguish, remorse and pride still kept him from 
‘his mother’s feet. He felt that he had sinned be- 
yond forgiveness ; he had met his mother’s look, 
and although it was not stern, there seemed to him 
an awful majesty in it. He slept in the woodhouse 
that night; the next day he entered the house, and 
jasked his mother’s pardon ; ; it was granted, but no 
new clothes were given him, until he had earned 
them. After this, Harry was exemplary for six 
months ; then his love of fun and adventure led 
him into multitudious small troubles. His mother 
at length concluded to bind him out to Squire Pew, 
_who was a wealthy farmer; he had been a school- 
mate of Mr. Wood’s. When the five talents of the 
latter had hewed him out no fortune, but rather 
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had seemed to lead him to a drunkard’s grave, 
William Pew was fast ascending in the seale of re- 
spectability and wealth. He had once secretly 
hoped that his friend’s betrothed would become his 
own wife; perchance it was faith in this old par- 
tiality that led Mrs. Wood to place her son with 
Squire Pew. She died soon after, and with her 
death the first arrow smote Harry’s heart. He 
had suffered before, but not with the sickly despair 
that came over him now. Squire Pew and his 
wife, who had ever been prejudiced against him on 
account of his boyish pranks, now treated him as 
a servant. His generous, affectionate heart met 
only stabs in his ungenial home ; believing that he 
yas hard to manage, only the hardest and sternest 
tones directed him to his duties; he never heard 
now his mother’s cordial laugh at his nonsense, and 


never read in her moistened eye, approbation of 


his sometimes noble actions. As Squire Pew and 
his wife read in the dejected bearing of Harry, the 
success of their management, they persevered in 
their system. True, Harry’s black eyes were oc- 
casionally uplifted with a fiery flush, and a wild, 
bitter smile passed over his lip; but he always 
checked his speech. Often they found him in an 
attitude of intense thought; when he was roused 
from this to attend to his farm-labor, he obeyed 
with a sort of calm, defiant energy. 
* ~ ~ 7 “ 

One morning Mr. and Mrs. Pew arose and went 
first to the family kitchen, as usual. 
ter, and Harry had built no fire ; they sought him 
every where, but he had escaped. He had broken 
from the rein that crushed all the blossoms in his 
wayward soul. It lacked two years yet to his free- 
dom. - - ” . ‘4 

Fifteen years after, Squire Pew 
paid Boston a visit. 
the finest streets. “ Upon my word,” said Mrs. 
Pew, “there is a young "un that looks as Harry 
Wood used to.” 

“So he does!” returned the Squire. 
way, Molly, I should like to set eyes on that ras- 
‘al. Dll warrant, if he’s living, he’s an awful loaf- 
er, just like his father. I always felt as if he would 
drink himself to death !” 

“Yes, I always thought so,” said Mrs. Pew. 
“ Wouldn’t he feel mean, William, if he should 
meet us face to face 7” 

“I reckon he would!” responded the Squire, 
‘asting a sharp glance around in the i of see- 
ing some forlorn creature bearing the features of 
Harry Wood. 

It chanced that Harry Wood himself caught a 
portion of this conversation, as he sat by his open 
parlor window. He hastened to his street door. 

‘Ah! friends! halloo! Stop one minute!” he 
valled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pew turned to see if they were 
the persons called. They saw a large, handsome 
man, standing on the porch of a fine dwelling; he 
was very stately-looking, and he dashed back his 
curly hair with a motion that seemed familiar. 
He smiled, and beckoned to them to come to him ; 
the smile was familiar, but the dazzlingly white 
teeth put the good pair in doubt again. They at 
length mounted the porch, and as they entered the 


It was win- 


and his lady 
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They were walking in one of 


sy the n 
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house, Harry introduced himself. The blushes 
that dyed certain brows were not Harry’s. He 
politely introduced his fair wife, whose gracetul 
refinement made them feel exceedingly awkward. 
Mr. Wood then brought forward his boys, one of 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Pew had seen in the street. 
The curious eyes of Mrs. Pew furtively glanced 
around the elegantly furnished rooms ; 
never seen such magnificence. 


she had 


“ Squire Pew, will you come with me to my li- 
brary a moment?” Mr. Wood asked, in a kind, 
easy tone; he was obeyed. Mr. Wood handed 
him a chair, as he seated himself before his writ- 
ing desk. “Iran away from you before my time 
was out !” he said, in the same easy tone. 

“1 believe so,” returned the other, with an em- 
barrassed air. 

“Twill make up that loss to you!” and Mr. 
Wood handed him two hundred dollars ; he him- 
self had received only his board and clothing while 
living at Squire Pew’s. 

“Q, it’s no matter!” 
back the bills. y 

“Take them, sir!” said Mr. Wood, and there 
was a dash of imperial pride in his slight bow, that 
could not be disobeyed. “ Perhaps you meant 
well by me, Mr. Pew, but for the sake of One 
whose chief attribute is mercy, treat your farm- 
boys with more forbearance and tenderness than 
you manifested to me. Legally, I had no right to 
run away; in justice, I had. Had you been a 
father to me, instead of a hard master, we should 
have been firm friends forever; it would have been 
my pride to have honored your gray hairs. As it 
is, I trust there is good feeling between us.” Mr. 
Wood extended his hand. 

Squire Pew took it, and wrung it hard. 
lieve I was a little hard with you,” 
thought it was necessary.” 

“ Probably,” was answered, “but in my inter- 
course with the world, I have learned that kind- 
ess has a mighty power over the worst nature ; it 
is omnipotent over a generous heart.” The two 
men descended to the parlors. After Mr. and 
Mrs. Pew had left, Mrs. Wood exclaimed, laying 
her snowy hand on her husband’s shoulder, af 

“Why, Harry, are those the people you were 
bound to?” 

‘Yes, pet!” 

“ And now you are such a distinguished lawyer 
said his wife, archly; then she laughingly covered 
her face, as her husband gave he ra look that said, 

* Don’t be vain, little wife ! 

“ Well,” she said, looking up quite earnestly, “ it 
is your living with them th: ut has made you so very 
kind and considerate in your manner to the poor 
people that you deal with. 1 always notice, Harry, 
that you treat poor people so beautifully. I am 
as proud of you as if you were a king, when I see 
a poor man approach you, for I know that your 
smile will cheer him, and that your counsel will 
brighten his lot in some way, even if his business 
does not turn out quite as well as he expected.” 

“ Ah, hush! little nonsense !” Harry Wood re- 
plied, but his dark eyes looked with infinite affec- 
tion into the sweet face that was raised to his. 


said the Squire, putting 


“T be- 
he said, “but I 
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({ RN AN D COB MILL. Summit. H. W. Brown, Ageut, Medina; H. W. Wetmore, Agent, 


Akron; R. Root, Agent, Ravenna. 


WE. TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING| {1 Xarton, Tuliy Sener econ oho 


D. ApaMs. Bristolville. Trumbull Co., Qhio—Ashtabula, Lake, 


Fa rs and Stock Feeders of Ohio, that we have P ' 
: Mahoning and Trumbull 
made ample arrangements to have this unrivaled Mill extensively Oct. 1 
offered for sale in every county in Ohio during the coming Fall and 


rhe importance and economy of feeding ground feed is a settled T ’ ee aN Mi | 

olut with ever itelligent Farmer and Feeder, therefore requires he Orang \ tump . il€ ne, 

no argument rhe only question now is, which is the best Mi , » rope e 

for the use of the Farmers. : id itis of this we wi il briefiy = Pate nted by W. WW ° HW illis, Orange, Mass., March 
Mr. Ch s Leavitt of Quincy, Lilinois, the inventor and weer ntee Varch 6. 

of the * "Ex ‘ Young America,”’ who has had more ex; a 
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1 Cast lron Co Crackers than anv other aan ia tip Gaited Mt STUMP EXTRACTOR IS A MACHINE 

tates, (be gina iventor of this kK jof a Mill,) sreir »f great power it clears away scores of Stumps, great and 
the many tions to all the Mills before the public, has for the all. in a day. and d les the value of lands at once 
las WoO Vea xbored assiduously, sparing no skill or expense to The weirht of it corresponds to the work and will range from 
overcon hose ections, in whi-h he has succeeded beyond the | 500 to 1500 pounds Che Machine is exceedingly simple, easily op- 
most sanguine expectations of his fnends erated, and not liable to get out of repair. One mat with a horse, 

During tl t é it has been belore the public, it has earned | , an work it, though two horses or a pair of oxen work it to better 
for itself a w i-wide reé on, of which its inventors and mar advantage One Machine will answer for a whole neighborhood 
ulactu $s ma ustiy be 


and met with a series of succe>ses Ge 








- . : ntlemen ! have you Roads to build, on Stumpy routes! Have 
unprecede f agricultural machinery, as a pleas- | yoy jJands you wish to clear, in order to bring in grains and grass- 
ng evidence of which we w ll state that eady (in less than one es, or to turn into house lots or gardens! Get my Machine! 
year) seve t sands of the Mills have been made and sold, and Do not wait a hundred years for the winds and rains to do your 
have given universal satisfaction We are now daily in receipt of work. when it can be done in a day All orders, for County rights, 
letters bearing olicited testimony to this fact. During the past | snonid be addressed to me at LANCASTER, Mass. The price of 
seaso y yr iditional improvements have bee made, suc h as in- | the Machine varies from $75 to $200, in accordance with size and 
creased str¢ i, etc., and it is now a fact « stab ished beyond all | weioht. The subscriber is sole Proprietor of the State of Ohio, 
controversy, with those who have examined the Mills now seek- | and is prepared to sell County rights on the most favorable terms’ 
ing public fas hat the Ex sior Young Ainerica is pre-eminent- Lancaster. Mass.. Aug.. 1856. S. R. MERRICK. 
ly superior to any thing in the Corn and Cob Mill line ever in 


ented 
The great 
over other 


FRUIT TREES, ETC. 
.. MAXWELL & BROTHERS, GENEVA, | 


( 
N. Y., offer for Fall trade a very handsome stock of } 


ts of excellence, and its incomparable advantages 
consists in the movable rings or grinding plates, | 7 

which are ca eparate from the main body of the Mill, of superior | e 
hard metal, thereby attaining great durability, and are placed in 














, 8, Standard, thrifty and strong. } 
the Mill and removed when worn out, upon the same prince iple ‘ 2 and 3 years. very fine | 
that new points are put to plows. Two sets of grinding plates ac- ‘“ Dwarf. 2 yours pan te n 
“01 t bach N old aking , an ec ‘ + @ yCars, © 
Company < fill sold, making it more than equal to two Mills of! Cherry « Standard, most approved sorts. 
any other kind. It is a well known fact that the fine teeth that do ‘ “ Dwarf, 1 year, strong 
» grinding are the only parts at all liable to we ut in this kind : +" a 
the nr vee ene wang poe eee le to wear out in this kinc Peach “ 1 year, a liarge lot, and very fine 
ofa Mi other sets of grinding plates may be had at any time at . ‘ 





| 
| 
cot “ 1 year, fine and very cheap. 
the small cost of three dollars per set, thus for a trifling expense ape Vines, Strawberry Plants, etc ete | 
making a perpetual Mil Also A 8, + ete. ae 

, : Also, American Arbor Vite, Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, Horse 

il practical m« ith who , 7e con od. ar , gatis- |. y 

fi . re dog ean am 2 + . be at ve oe fully oe” Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Laburnum, and a genera! as- 
nee boty nee, that teeth adapted to grinding dry hard | -ortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
corn and cob during spring and summer, will not do the work sat- Apple, Cherry, Plum and Quince Stocks, Horse Chestnut, Am 
isfactorily during fall and winter, when the corn and cob is soft and Oe RA, ’ eh 








Chestnut, Am. Oak, Sugar Maple, and Orange Quince Seedlings 
damp. in order to overcome this objection, we have at great ex- ete ane » Am. Oak, -_ ple, and 8 6 
1 b y ¢ ig “ce y rs | . 
comp anes sty nae Frye t: cementing eded in getting patterns The above trees were grown on a strong, heavy and thoroughly 
for teeth of d rent qualities, one set adapted to grinding hard and } 


dry corn, and the other ae coarser set for grinding soft or damp nn soil, and have made a beautiful, stocky and healthy 
corn. One set of each quality will accompany each Mill; either 6 Wholesale Priced List sent on application 
ean be taken out and replaced by the other in a few minutes’ time Oct. 1-3tt 
making a Mill adapted to all seasons of the year and all kinds and pili i Secckueaiiia — 
qualities of corn 7D . WITT RB AL , aa as 4° 7 ‘ 
"This Mill le also provided with a simple and convenient arrange-| | AKE ERIE NURSERY.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
ment for discharging the meal ata spout, which saves the expense | 4 offer to the Fall trade 
of handling the meal once, besides avoiding the annoyance and| 20,000 Apple trees, 2 yrs. old, 4 to 6 feet high, $60 per 1000. 
loss of meal blowing away, as is the case in all other Mills where | 25,000 Peach * he - i t., $12 per 100, $100 per 1000. 
it falls loosely around the whole circumference. | 5,000 Cherry “* 2% “* § * 6 ft., $20 per 100. 

It has but one set screw for regulating the quality of grinding 5,000 * “« 3-4 * “ $25 to $40 per 100. 
either coarse or fine, and will grind from eight to twenty bushels 2,000 Standard and Dwarf Pears, from $25 to $40 per 100. 
per hour, owing to degree of fineness and quality of corn. Can be Also a genera! assortment of other Fruit, Ornamental and Ever- 
worked by one or two horses, and is so simple in its construction | green trees, Shrubs, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, &c., &c. 
that it can be managed by any ordinary hand « LEWIS NICHOLSON & CO., 

This Mill, in a fair and well contested trial at Ohio State Fair at Oct. 15. * East Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 
Columbus in 1855, took the Ist premium over the Little Giant, oat ai. Skea . 
Star, and all other Mills brought in competition. It was also 7RUIT TREES A : MASSILLON, OHIO —S. 
awarded the Silver Cup at the great test trial in Cincinnati, on 22d B. MARSHALL, Proprietor Prospect Hill & Carroll Nurseries 
day of February, 1856, with the ‘*Improved Little Giant” as its | offers some 20,000 Apple, best popular varieties; also Peach, Cherry, 

Pear, Grape Vines, Osage Orange, Evergreens, &c. Our Nurseries 











competitor N ther the Little Giant or Star Mill have ever taken 
a premium over the Young America Mill at any State Fair in the | established on the most correct principles, assuring entire accuracy. 
United States With confidence we solicit your continued patronage 

We respectfully solicit those wanting Mills, to examine the “‘Ex- S. B. MARSHALL, 
celsior Young America” before purch asing. Oct. 15, 2t. * Mi assill on, Ohio. 








Price, including extra set of grinding plates, Fifty Dollars, and YO YOUNG MEN aa L E AS AN’ T AND PROFI T- 
y anted in ever aspect. 
warranted in every respect ‘| ABLE EMPLOYMENT.—Young Men in every ne ighborhood 
| may obtain healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment, by en- 
The undersigned are proprietors of territory in Ohio, as shown | gaging in the sale of useful and popular Books, and canvassing for 
by annexed schedule. ‘Rubedae desiring further information. or! our valuable Journals. For terms and particulars, address, post- 
wishing to order a Mill, will please address the proprietors of ter- | paid, FOWLER & WELLS 


ritory in which they reside, or their agents, who will be found in No. 308 Broadway, New York 
a short time in every county seat. 


A liberal discount made to dealers. 




















# -All Agents who engage with us will be secured from the 
Hatt & ALLEN, Mansfield, Ohio— Ashland, Auglaize, Allen, possibility of loss, while the profits derived will be very liberal. 
Champaign, Clark, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Defiance, ere, Erie, Oct. 15, 4tt. 


Fulton, Haneock, Hardin, Henry, Knox, Logan, Loraine, Lucas my | Te cans ‘ ‘ 
Miami, Marion, Montgomery, Morrow, Ottowa, Putnam, Richinaa’ ( Lr: AGE ORANGE PLANTS —300.000 OSAGE 


Sandusky, $ y, Union, Wayne, Wood and Wyandot. Orange Plants, of strong growth, for sale. Price $3 per 1000. 
Ene.isn, Goopaticnh & Dixon, New Philadelphia, Ohio—Carroll, | J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 


Coshocton, Harrison and Tuscarawas. | Oct, 15. o. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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QYRAC ‘USE NURSERIES—THORP, SMITH &| 
\J HANCHETT, Proprietors.—Besides a general and extensive 
assortment of articles usually kept by Nurserymen, we have on 
hand for the Fall trade, 

200,000 Apple Trees, from 5 to 9 feet. 

100,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 years old. 

50,000 Standard do from 2 to 4 years old. 

100,000 Cherry Trees, 1 to 2 years old, Dwarf and Standard 

Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Nectarine Trees, in large numbers 

100,000 Raspberries, embracing every kind of any value. Ali the 
popular as well as rarer kinds of other small fruits 

Foreign and Native Evergreens— Norway Spruce, Pines, Cryp- 
tomerias, Cedars, Black and White Spruce, Balsams, Hemlocks, 
etc., large, medium or small. 
Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Hedge Plants, Climbers, 


etc. 

Bulbous Roots, native and imported; Dahlias, Ponies, Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, all in great abundance, and of 
the most beautiful varieties. 

While we confidently claim for our productions in general an ex- 
cellence not surpassed by any other Nursery, we particularly and 
emphatically designate our stock of Pear trees, both Dwarf and 
Standard, as unparalleled either in extent or quality, by any exist- 
ing stock in America. The following notices refer to trees take 
from the same lot as those now offered, when they were but 
year old 

From Thomas W. Field, Esq., an extensive dealer in and im- 
porter of Pear trees in New York: ‘ The specimens are really 
splendid; the finest I believe | ever saw.” 

From Robert Harwell, Esq., Mobile: “I 
trees.” 

From Messrs. Neally & Brothers, Burlington,lowa: ‘“ They are 
really the finest trees of their age we ever saw, and we have pur- 
chased a great many in the few past years.” 

As suggestive to persons about to purchase, we would remark 
that our trees were not subjected to the extreme cold during the 
last winter, which effected so extensive injury to Nurseries at the 
West, and that we have had no drought during the present sum- 
mer by which the growth of our trees has been retarded. They 
may be relied upon therefore to be in prime health and vigor. 


OUR CATALOGUES 
Will be sent post paid to all who enclose for No. 1 a letter stamp, 
and for the others a one cent stamp each. 
No. 1—A general descriptive Catalogue of a!l our productions. | 
No. 2—A later edition of the Fruit Department of No. 1 
No. 3—A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc. 
No. 4—A deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bed- 
ding plants. | 
No. 5—A wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers. 
Also a Supplemental Catalogue of the Ornamental and Green- 
house department. | 
Also a Cireular on the Augusta Rose. 
Syracuse, N. Y., August, 1856. Aug. 15-5t 


Columbus Nursery. | 
For Central Ohio and all around! 
UR STOCK OF FRUIT TREES, &c., FOR 


sale the present Fall and next Spring, is very large and ffne, 
including all the most aprroved varieties of Apples, Pears, Peach- | 
es, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, Cur- | 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. Especial care | 
has been taken to procure and propagate mostly such varieties of | 
each class as are found best suited to the soil and climate of the | 
West and South, where most of the winter fruits, especially of the 
Eastern States, are of no value. 

Our stock of Peach Treégs is remarkably fine, and the price so} 
low that all who lost their trees the past winter should now re- 
place them. Of Cnerry TREEs also we havea fine supply, mostly 
grown on Mahaleb stocks, which secures greater hardiness of the 
tree, and if trained rather low, so as to cause the tops to shade the 
stems from the hot sun, it is believed no difficulty will be found in 
growing fine cherries in the South and West. Of Pears we have 
a splendid lot, especially of dwarf trees, on strong Angers Quince 
stocks, the best for speedy and abundant productiveness. 

CATALOGUES, with prices, ete., will be sent to all applicants.— | 
Nurserymen and Dealers in Fruit Trees are invited to call and ex- 
amine our stock of Peaches, Pears and Cherries especially, before 
seuding East, as we believe they can save expense as well as risk | 
by purchasing of us. Wholesale Catalogues now ready. | 
Sept. 15-3m M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


Cox FRUIT TREES, &c., &c., FROM THE 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 
These Nurseries are among the most extensive in the United | 
States, if not in the world, occupying nearly two hundred acres. | 
Patrons of this Establishment may depend that their orders 
shall receive the greatest care and attention. [[g All plants are 
packed in the best manner, so that they will reach parties in good | 
order for transplanting, and are delivered at Catalogue prices, free 
of charge for transportation. A liberal discount made on purchases | 
of twenty-five dollars or more. ‘ | 
The Subscriber is Agent for these well known Nurseries, and is | 
now ready to receive orders for every description of Fruit and Or- | 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, etc., etc. | 
Catalogues can be had on application to | 
FREDERICK J. FAY, Agent, | 
Office in Deshler's Building, corner of High and Town sts., | 
Sept. 1-4tt Columbus, O. | 
. . — - | 
J OHNSON HOUSE —J. R. SURBRUG, PRO-| 
e 


prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. | 


one 


have never seen finer 
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A NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, ANGERS, 
4% FRANCE.—Mr. Andre 


Leroy, Member of the principal Horti- 
cultural and Agricultura 


Societies of Europe, and lately promoted 


by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor, for the best nursery products exhibited at the World’s Fair 
held in Paris, begs leave to inform his friends and the public that 


he has just published his new Catalogue for 1856, bei: 
tensive and complete than that of any similar 
the continent. It contains the prices, etc., of 
mental and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, 
Seedlings, etc., etc., with the 
the same 

His experience in putting up orders for America, and the supe- 
rior quality of his plants, have been too well appreciated during a 
period of 10 years, to require further comment. The Catalogue 
can be obtained free of charge on application to the undersigned 
agent, who will also receive and forward the orders. Mr. A. Le- 
roy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries were not 
reached by the inundation which so recently devastated a portion 
of the district in which they are situated. 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 138 Pear! st., New York. 
Sept. 15-4mt 


1g more ex- 

establishment on 
all the Fruit, Orna 
Roses, Camelias, Stocks, 
information for importing 


necessary 


FRESH IMPORTED 
HVYACINTIsS, TULIPS, ETC, 
‘THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


from the leading Florists in Holland an unusually fine and ex- 


tensive assortment of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus, Narcissus, Double Narcissus, Jonquilles, Crocus, Crown 
Imperials, Fretillarias, Gladiolus, Iris, Lxias, Lilies, Arums, Anem- 


ones, Ranuncules, Colchicums, Suowdrops, Aconites, Oxalis, Lach- 
enalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus, etc.; to which they 
invite the attention of amateurs 

Rerau Descriprive CaraLoevues, withadirections for culture, 
furnished applicants enclosing stamp for return postage 

DEALERS AND NURSERYMEN supplied in quantities at as lowrates 
as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction 

A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, ete. 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John Street, N. Y. 


V\RAPE ROOTS.—20,000 CATAWBA GRAPE 

A Roots, two years old, for sale. Price $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 
J M. M’CULLOUGH, 

No. 200 Main street, Cincinnati 


MORGAN HORSES. 
PREMIUM ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, HIS- 


4% tory, and characteristics of this remarkable 
AMERICAN BREED OF HORSES, 

Tracing the pedigree from the criginal Justin Morgan, through the 
most noted of his progeny, down to the presenttime. With nu- 
merous Portraits. To which are added Hints for Breeding, Break- 
ing, and general Use and Management of Horses, with Practical 
Directions for Training them for Exhibition at Agricultural Fairs. 
By D.C. Linstey, Middlebury, Vt 


Sept. 1-6tt 


Oct. 15. 


Price $1. Sent free of postage Cc. M. SAXTON & CO, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York 
Nov. 1-2tt 


NHINESE SUGAR CANE.—I HAVE A SUPPLY 
/ of this seed on sale. Price per lb., $2; per oz.,20cts. Per- 
sons remitting me 25 cents, shall have one ounce sent them post- 
age paid. 

This exotic plant, known as Sorghum Saccharatum, recently in- 
troduced into this country by the Patent Office, may be cultivated 
to advantage in every part of the United States. It will make a 
good crop on the poorest soil. From experiments already made in 
syrup making from the juice of this plant, [fully believe that sugar 
can be profitably made; at any rate, it is worth a trial by every 
farmer. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Nov. 1-tf No. 200 Main st., (incinnati. 


NOTSWOLD SHEEP.—I HAVE FOR SALE 
a choice flock of thorough-bred Cotswold Sheep, Ewes and 
Rams, descended from recent!y imported stock Reasonable credit 
will be given to good purchasers, if desired 
WM. B. GOODRICH, 

Westfield, two miles west of Ashley, and four miles from Carding- 
ton Station, Cleveland and ‘ olumbus Railroad, Morrow Co ,O 
Nov. 1-tf 

QouTu DOWN SHEEP.—I HAVE A CHOICE 

hI) flock of full blooded Southdowns, which I will sell at fair prices 

ona few months’ credit, if desired. They consist of Ewes and 

Rais, and are trom the best imported stock. 

LESTER BARTLETT, 

Westtield, 4 miles south-west of Cardington Station, on Cleveland 
and Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co., O. 

Nov 1-ti 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY !—PROFITA- 


| y BLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! !—The subseri- 


ber is desirous of having an agent in each county and town of the 
Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only will be required, and any- 
thing like an eflicient, energetic man can make from three to five 
dollars per day. Every information will be given by addressing, 
with a stamp to pay return letter, WM. A. KINSLER, 

Nov. 1-1t* Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa , Post Office. 
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Onto CuLTivaToR OFFice, Oct. 30, 1856. 


Produce business is at a stand just now, 
failures of 


partly in consequence of 
alers and speculators, and 
just what to take, and local 

The ‘ incinnati Commercial 


some extensive Eastern dé 


partly because know 


just what to offer. 


farmers do not 


buyers do not know 


of Oct. 26th says 


Flour was very dull to-day, and the business done was chiefly of 


a local character. Wheatis firm. Hay is about $2 per ton lower 
with a better supply. Cheese has advanced \c per lb., and Is very 
firm. The advices from the Western Reserve are very discour 
aging. The pastures are completely dried up, and the cows ditto 
Several lots of Cheese have been received at this place, from New 
York State, during the week 

The adv ces fr om New York to-day are unfavorable for Bread 
stuffs. Flour was drooping, and only in limited demand. Wheat 
Was a1s0 iower 





HICKOHW’S PATEN 


Portable Keystone Cider non Wine Mill. 


PATENTED NOV. 20, 1855. 
QUPERCEDING ALL OTHERS IN THE EASE 
\ and rapidity with which it grinds fruit or grapes, and especially 
in the great power of the Press. Manufactured atthe Eagie Works, 


Harris 
(# Please ‘take particular notice, that this is an entirely new 
Mill ; no expense has been spared in its manufacture ; all the ma- 


terials are the very best, and are used unsparingly. The cylinders 
are almost twice the length of the former ones, and all, including 
the top cylinder, made of iron. The screw is two inches in diam- 
eter, with a heavy ', V thread cut onit. The beam of the Press 
i8 CAST [RoN, instead of wood—is made very heavy, and the thread 
of the nut cut four inches through it. The power of the Press is 
very much increased, and cannot be broken by any fair means. 
The arrangement of the tub, and other parts of the Press, is very 
perfect. The boxes and hopper are all dovetailed together; the 
journals run in long bearings ; and lastly, the workmanship shall 
not be excelled by any machine of the kind whatever—perfection 
being the aim, both in the arrangement and the mechanical depart- 
ment 

[e" More than one hundred Silver Medals and Diplomas have 
been given to my Mill within the last four years. 

(# This Mill occupies about 24, by 3 feet, and is 4 feet high, 


weiching 370 lbs., is every way portable and ee 
Address Ww HICKOK, 
Sept. 1-3t Agent Eagie Works, Harrisburg, Pa 
| AND. ALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 
— d Window Papers, Oil Paintings, Lithographs and Engravings, 
V 


ndow Shades, Cornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
and Rosewood Mouldings. 

A general assortment of Agricultural Books. 
furnished to order 

Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise to 
any one wishing to consult them. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 1, 1856. 


Gilt 


Saxton’s Books 


S“ _—_ ENT & FOSTER’ S ‘IMPROVED P, ATENT 
JTOMATIC APPLE PARER.—This Machine with the pres- 
ent j - rovements, is the best in use. It will pare Potatoes, Tur- 


nips. eto., with equal facility 
Price, retail, $1 25; per dozen, $10 50. For sale by 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
15-3tt 


162 Main st., Cincinnati. 
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WM. A. GILL. 
" \ ’ q ,~ es ! 

Fall Campaign of 1856° 
‘OLUMBUS AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
and Seed Store is in full rig for the Fall Trade with an 
eudiess assortment of every thing useful to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, among which we enumerate the following 

Wear Dritis—Wright’s 8 tooth Drili, $60; Seymour's 9 tooth 
Dr $70 

Ww ELLS’ Hann Grass SEED SOWER 

Srock Mitts—Joyce & Heath's 
america or Excelsior. 

Ciper MILLs Kindleberger’s famous Cider Mii. 

Readings’ Horse-power Corn Sheller, Hand Corn Shellers, Root 
Cutters. 

Plows, Steel and Cast, Subsoil, Shovel, and Double Mould-board 

Fan Mills and Hand Grain Mills. 

Ox Yokes, Bows, and Ox-tips. 

Cutting Boxes for Hay, Straw and Corn Fodder—great variety 

Shovels, Spades. Hoes, Hoe-rakes, Axes and handles, Hatchets, 
Picks, Mattocks, Hay and Manure Forks, Post-hole Augurs, Root- 
Pullers, Bill-hooks 

Log, Trace and Halter chains, 
Jacks, Curry combs and cards 
Garden Tools of all kinds — Folding Ladders, Fruit Gath- 
erers 

Garden Engines, Garden Syringes, Water Rams, Chain Pumps. 

Thermometer and a'l other kinds of Churns. 

Grindstones and hangings, large and small, for farm or family. 

Wood and Willow Ware, Grain Sacks, Ropes and Cordage. 

Vuleanized India Rubber Belts, Packing and Hose. 

Nails and Spikes. 

Shelf Hardware, Cutlery and House-keeping articles in great 
variety. 

Grass Seeds—Clover, Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top, 
Orchard Grass, Lawn Grasses. 

Fertilizers—Pure Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust 

And a thousand other things which we cannot enumerate, all of 
which go to make up a complete establishment, to the examina- 
tion of which the whole Universe is respectfully invited. 


\ 7TATER CURE AND MEDICAL INFIRMARY 

FOR THE RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF INVALID FEMALES 
—Terms from seven to ten dollars per week, according to the at- 
tention required. No patient received for a less term than six 


(i ( 


Star Mill, Leavitt’s Young 


Cattle ties, Bull rings, Wagon 


weeks, and pay yment required invariably in advance, unless re- 
ceived by special agre sunuat. 
Patients suffering from weaknesses and displacements, and 


yubtful in regard to our ability to relieve such complaints, will be 
allowed, if they wish it, a written agreement guaranteeing a rea- 
sonable amount of benefit, before any payment will be expected.— 
Address W. SHEPARD, M.D., 

Feb. 1-6mt Water Cure, Columbus, O. 


WEL TON’S LEADING (CATTLE) CLASPS.— 

An excellent invention for leading unruly Cattle, and dis- 
pensing with the barbarous practice of making an incision in the 
animal’s nostril, and inserting a ring therein. These Clasps will 
be found upon trial, by every butcher, drover, or cattle breeder, to 
be an indispensable article. 

The subscriber having purchased the right to vend and manu- 
facture WELTON’S CATTLE CLASPS in Ohio, is prepared to fill 
all orders for them, in large or smail quantities. County rights 
will be sold on reasonable terms. 

I shall be on the grounds at the Ohio State Fair. 

Address GEORGE PLUMB, 

Aug. 15-3tt Cleveland, Ohio 


BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 
HAVE NOW ON HAND A LARGE 


Ww: 
stock of choice Bulbs, and are receiving a new invoice from 

Holland, consisting of the finest 

Hyacinths, double and single. 

Tulips, of all the classes. 

Crown Imperials. 

Crocus, Junquils, Narcissus, Japan and other Lilies. 

Gladiolus, a supurb collection of new, and all the older sorts, &c., 
&e., &c 

We are prepared to furnish all, at low rates, in large or small 
quantities, and solicit orders during the month of September, be- 
fore the busy season opens 

(= Price Catalogues forwarded gratis 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Sept. 1. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


} OWES SEEDS, GROWTH OF 1856.—THE 
subscribers will send 20 choice varieties of flower seed by 
mail, postage paid, for one dollar. 
WARDEN & GILMORE, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Springfield, Ohio. 


\ ERINO BUCKS FOR SALE.—I WOULD 


sell a few choice Spanish Merino Bucks, of one year old, and 
upwards 


Oct. 15, 6ma.* 


All are of my own raising, and from Vermont Stock. 
. P. POND, 
Oct. Brunswick Centre, Medina Co., O., Oct. 15, 1856. 


PINE STOCK FOR SALE. —THOROUGH- 

bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs JOHN S. GOE, 

Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville Fayette Co., Pa. 


15.* 
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